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HOLLYWOOD — Talented Anthony Newley feels that everyone 
is born with some kind of talent. 


"Even a guy who holds his breath can make it an art”, said 
Newley. "Talent is either used or not used.” 


What determines this? 
“The need fcr attention!” Newley said frankly. 


Newley has received much attention since entering show business 
at the age of 14. 


The British star, who made 40 films by the time he was 27, 
achieved international renown as co-author, director and star of the 
musical, "Stop the World, I Want to Get Off”. More recently, he 
co-authored, directed and starred in “The Roar of the Greasepaint, 
the Smell of the Crowd.” His song hits include "Once in Life Time,” 
"Who Can I Turn To?” and "What Kind of Fool Am I?” 


What about Hollywood? 
That’s where the normally talkative Newley clams up. 


"Why rock the boat? Broadway and records are doing great for 
me,” he said. 


Insiders in the film capital continue to rumble about deals and 
offers made to the great star. 


“Performing,” he says in returning to an earlier subject in the 
interview, “stems basically from a desire for attention. Once you can 
face this as an artist and you stop kidding yourself about art, life 
becomes less frantic.” 


Newley indicated that this need for attention was really an ex- 
cessive need for approval, having its roots in childhood. 


"The drive to perfect whatever talent you have begins within the first’ 
10 years of your life,” said Newley. “You either can’t live without it, 
or you don’t want it badly enough. It stems from a need to be loved, 
which. varies with the individual..A: person driven by this need must 


be on a platform that’s visibly higher. He must then find the means 
of being higher — teaching, politics, acting.” 

Newley found various means — singing, acting, writing, directing. 

"I'd love to make a living by writing,” he said. "But I leave a 
lot to be desired as a writer. I have read other writers and I know 
I can’t do as well. I don’t have the scholarship they had, since I left 
school at 14. I would require cramming knowledge into myself now. 
I enjoy doing various things — singing, acting, writing, directing.” 

Newley tried to pinpoint his feelings further. 

"I enjoy the freedom of variety’” he said. "I like hopping around. 
It keeps me from getting bored. I enjoy singing more than anything. 
It gives me instant release, But if I had to choose, I feel I could make 


it as a singer and an actor. School is the school for writing, but life 
is the school for acting — and i am as schooled as any man, in life.” 


Newley reflected on the strange needs of the performer. 


"This need for attention, this great selfishness is very sad,” he 
said. “Why? Because you come to realize that the need for applause 
can never be satisfied.” 


While this insatiable selfishness is one side of the coin, Newley has 
found its other, redeeming side. 


“I am selling myself by way of my art,” he concluded. "I am trying 
to communicate with others. All art is giving. I am trying to give a 
piece of what I am.” 
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By Jaduiga Comaszewski 


Part I. 


Thousands of talented, highly educated Canadians leave the country 
every year to emigrate to the United States — so we are told frequently 
by the headlines and articles in the newspapers. Figures are quite often 
exaggerated, as they include dependents as well as the occupations not 
necessarily associated with any particular talent. Nevertheless, in ad- 
dition to scientists, there are many artists leaving Canada individually 
and mostly for good. Every such departure means much more than 
a Statistical figure in the files of a young country, painfully forging her 
own culture. It seems that there are elements in the Canadian cultural 
climate restraining the development of talent, and not favourable to 
their coming into prominence. These factors prompt an artist to ask him- 
seif whether his chances would not be greater South of the border — 
in the States, or in one of the European countries. 


The acknowledgment of our own artists is a very slow process in 
Canada, it is also dependent on the opinion rendered about them abroad. 
Fifteen years ago, the late N. R. Sandwell remarked in the Massey 
Report: “The whole evaluation process among Canadians tends to await 
the result of an evaluation process taking part somewhere else. Re- 
cognition by New York or London is an almost indispensable preliminary 
to recognition by Canadians in literature, science, criticism, music, and 
many other fields’. 


Nathan Cohen wrote on the same subject in the Saturday Review 
(March, 1956) concluding that Canadians are convinced that all their 
cultural efforts are of no value until they are discussed abroad. 


So the writers go to New York or London, the singers are tradition- 
ally attracted by La Scala and more recently the Metropolitan, painters 
are still impressed by Paris, and more and more by New York. Quite 
recently we came across an expression “Canadian community in Holly- 
wocd”. Hollywood, in spite of adverse publicity, still attracts not only 
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actors but also producers, as well as script-writers and novelists (both 
TV and film). Suffice to mention the recent departure of Arthur Hailey, 
a novelist not of the highest class, but with tremendous potential for 
film adaptations after the success of his “The Hotel”. 


Canadian exodus to Hollywood started a long time ago and the 
Canadian origins of Mary Dressler, Mary Pickford and Norma Shearer 
are still evoked with nostalgia. Today also we can find Canadians on 
the highest steps of Hollywood’s ladder as well as in the bread-line. But 
today it is not merely a matter of fulfilled dreams or disappointments 
of Canadian small town girls of yesteryear. A Canadian actor’s career 
in Hollywood or on Broadway spells a definite loss for the Canadian 
theatre. A loss which we cannot underestimate or afford. Script-writer’s 
and producer’s achievements in Hollywood mean more often than not 
a blow against the CBC, the institution fighting American schmaltz and 
local ignorance, indifference and lack of interest. It is a strike on the 
organization promoting Canadian talent. 


Some aspects of the search for recognition in the States are paradox- 
ical. The public and also many professional critics are convinced that 
everything “made in Canada” is by consequence no good. At the same 
time, Canadian stage and TV actors are highly regarded in the States. 
Producers and script-writers are almost automatically classed “tops”. 
The result, which might be quite favourable for the development of an 
individual artist or his finances, is quite deplorable for the future of 
Canadian culture. Not so long ago, one of the important Broadway pro- 
ducers stated that in his opinion Canadian actors are the best in the 
world. Granting a slight exaggeration, we cannot deny that our actors 
are kidnapped by the South. A few months ago, a young and very pro- 
mising Canadian actor, Michael Sazarin, was engaged by Hollywood on 
the basis of an episode taped for the CBC’s “Festival” — this happened 
months before the Canadian public ever had a chance to see him. Shortly 
after, youthful Peter Kastner starred on Broadway in “Playroom”. It is 
sometimes easier to see Canadian actors on Broadway than in their 
native country, for example Kate Reid, Christopher Plummer, John 
Colicos. 


Financial consideration might be quite important in the decision 
of many artists, however lack of recognition and of opportunities for 
development are definitely of primary importance. John Colicos, long 
before he left Canada, said that he could not see any other way out 
— or up — than going to London or New York. In Canada he would 
remain stagnant. Larry Mann, on the eve of his departure for Hollywood 
(to film “The Singing Nun” with Debbie Reynolds), pressed by Gordon 
Sinclair, stated that the financial side of the deal was of secondary 
nature, while the artistic development was the primary consideration. 


In spite of this, the Canadian artists are far from accusing their 
countrymen or their country for lack of understanding or support. 
Adaskin, a composer, said once: “...in all my experience with creative 
artists I have never heard of even one hinting that Canada owed him 
a living. Rather they feel that they owe something to Canada”. 
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We said that Canadian actors enjoy a good reputation in the States. 
A systematic follow-up of artistic achievements abroad proves that there 
are reasons to be proud. A few examples to support this statement: 
Glenn Gould, Teresa Stratas, Lois Marshall, Maureen Forrester and John 
Vickers are known far beyond the Canadian border. It is easier to hear 
these artists in the States or even in Europe than in Canada. Not long 
ago the Mendelssohn Choir returned from Boston with a handful of 
good reviews, praising the choir and his conductor, Elmer Iseler. 


An average educated person is inclined to think that there is no 
Canadian music to speak of. It should be noted however, that Canadian 
compositions are performed quite often in the States (probably more 
often than in Canada) and occasionally in the more distant parts of our 
continent, or in Europe. Kelsey Jones’ ‘Songs of Experience” written in 
1953 for a Montreal choir, was performed at the Brussels World’s Fair 
and at the Edinburgh Festival. Jean Coulthard’s (University of B.C.) 
composition “More Lovely Grows The Earth” based on Helen Coleman’s 
poem was performed in Edinburgh. Francois Morel’s “Antiphonie” had 
its first performance in Carnegie Hall under the direction of Leopold 
Stokowski and is included in the reportoire of Pierre Monteux, Gaston 
Poulet and other conductors. The Etudes of Jean Papineau-Couture were 
performed in Brazil during Sir Ernest MacMillan’s tour of that country. 
Harry Sommers, Godfrey Ridout are familiar to American concert goers. 
In April, John Weinzweig’s composition based on Calderon’s poem “The 
Wine of Peace’ will be performed in San Juan, Puerto Rico. In a lighter 
vein, Percy Faith, well known in film circles, is responsible for the recent 
score of “Love Goddesses”’. 


Speaking of films, we should remember, that the National Film Board 
is considered one of the best producers of documentaries in the world. 
Last November some of the NFB productions were shown at the Inter- 
national Leipzig Film Festival, considered the chee event in the field 
of ee behind the Iron Curtain. 


About the same time Norman McLaren had his Film Festival in 
Prague. There is no doubt about McLaren’s international fame — he 
has no par in animated film. McLaren, who has been working within the 
NFB for the last 20 years, has to his credit some 500 very short films, 
seldom over 5 minutes long. All are inventive and thoroughly original. 
His art has nothing in common with Walt Disney and could be compared 
to abstract painting. McLaren draws and paints directly on film. He 
has over 80 international awards, including those from Cannes and 
Venice and an Oscar for “Neighbours’’. His films are shown in over 50 
_ countries, and he is often requested to serve on film juries all over the 
world. His credo: “The less money there is, the more imagination there 
has to be’, no doubt is proven by his work. In Prague, an exhibition of 
his drawings and photographs was held during the Festival, and all 
exhibits were then taken to Hungary, Poland, Bulgaria, Roumania, East 
Germany and Belgium. 
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Speaking of drawings and design, it is worth noting that in the 
early fall Canada received eight awards at the International Exhibition 
of Book Design in Leipzig. Among the artists was a graphic, Newfeld, 
responsible for the catalogue of Picasso’s exhibition in Toronto’s Art 
Gallery and Leslie Smart, also a Torontonian, for a charming book “Old 
Markets, New World” on Kensington Market. 


Paintings by Canadian artists are exhibited in London, Paris and 
New York. Last fall, the modern, high class gallery of the Common- 
wealth Institute in London held for the first time a one man show of 
a Canadian artist, Bruno Bobak. While all artists are still interested in 
exhibiting in London’s Tate Gallery, New York becomes more and more 
attractive from this point of view. Who would resist a chance of ex- 
hibiting at Guggenheim’s or in Modern Arts? Or even in the smallest, 
obscure gallery, provided that it is located in New York, an artists’ 
Mecca. Incidentally, the attraction of New York is largerly responsible 
for the fact that we seldom see in Toronto any paintings from Western 
Canada. It is simply considered that it is not worth while to exhibit in 
Toronto — the most sensible thing to do is to reach the Southern 
Metropolis by the shortest way possible. 


The CBC, underestimated and critized in Canada, is highly regarded 
in the United States. Concerts, TV and radio drama are invariably on 
a high level. The CBC’s achievements are unique on the North American 
continent. The CBC sells its programs to the States and to Europe. Not 
so long ago, running against 33 competitors, it received an “Emmy” for 
an outstanding program produced outside the United States — the opera 
“The Barber of Seville’. Awarding the CBC in Ohio became a tradition. 
Letters from the United States published in the “CBC Times” show the 
appreciation of the CBC’s programs. In spite of that, an average Canadian 
listener or TV watcher would not hesitate to chose American “Bonanza”, 
“Peyton Place” rather than “boring”, “highbrow” Festival’s drama or 
radio concert or talk. The category of our public that definitely ap- 
preciates the CBC are the Canadian composers. G. Ridout said once: 
“The composer must realize that he needs the CBC more than the CBC 
needs him. Until the time comes when the listener craves to hear 
Canadian music and the composer writes music intelligible and con- 
vineing enough to cause such a craving, he had best count his blessings 
and be grateful to the CBC for what it has already done’. 


The CBC not only performs Canadian music, but also commissions 
the compositions. Canadian drama writers would be confined to the 
amateur theatre and Dominion Festivals if it were not for the CBC. 
Actors find not only an additional source of income, but also a ful- 
fillment, a sense of achievement when acting in brilliantly produced 
plays directed by such people as Eric Till or Peter Boretsky. 


A Canadian book is no doubt in an unprivileged position. While it 
is often said that the market for English books is unlimited, in practice 
the writer has to face the unlimited competition of the written word 
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in all English speaking countries. Thus a Canadian writer has against 
him not only British and American writers, but also Australian or New 
Zeeland colleagues, or even faces the competition from yesterday’s 
colonies. 


By consequence there are no Canadian writers of international 
fame, few only are noted abroad — not necessarily the best. There is 
no doubt about the international renown of Stephen Leacock, but this 
is the past and almost another era. To the past also belong the charming 
novels about Ann of Green Gables by L. M. Montgomery, widely trans- 
lated between the wars into many European languages. To many new- 
comers to this country these novels gave the first and early glimpse of 
a then unknown country, of an island so difficult to locate on the map. 
Another international success, (and indifferent domestic reviews) — 
a multi-volume saga on Whiteoak’s family by Mazo de la Roche, trans 
lated into 15 languages, sold in millions copies — outside Canada. 
Edward Weeks, editor of “Atlantic Monthly”, where the first volume 
of the novel received, an enormous for 1924, prize of $10,000, writes in 
his autobiography “In Friendly Candor“: “.. It is significant that their 
(novels’) period of greatest currency was during and after the Second 
World War when Mazo’s writing carried a very special message to those 
who were living in exile or under domination, to those whose homes 
were broken or destroyed. The petitions sent to her in thankfulness by 
Polish prisoners now liberated, the pathetic little handcarved chest 
conveying the blessing of the Balt DP’s, the letters from families in the 
Dutch underground and French resistance, the letters of inquiry from 
Norway and Czechoslovakia attest the hope and vitality which her books 
held out to others”. | | hve” 


Quite well known abroad was the late Thomas Costain, author of 
popular historic novels. Others are popular mostly because they have 
left Canada — Mavis Gallant in Paris, Mordecai Richler in the States, 
quite few in England have greater opportunities than they would have 
in their native country. 


We may agree that Canadian literature has no distinctive charakter- 
istics, that we are still waiting for “the great Canadian novel”. Never- 
theless there are more and more well written novels in Canada. 


(Part 2 of “Canadian Art — Canadian Cinderella” wil] appear in the 
next issue of CLINE World). 
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Foreign Example A Solution? 


GERMAN CINEMA — A PROBLEM. CHILD 


By ARNOLD KOEHLBR 


DK BONN. - The decline of the German film from the leading 
position it held until about 1933 has not yet been remedied despite 
a few hopeful starts and numerous efforts to bring about a change. 
Politicians as well as the industry itself and radio and press critics 
have considered how the problem child’s fortunes can be improved. 
A number of measures have been taken, and more have been discussed 
at length. But better films, with a few exceptions, have not appeared 
in German cinemas. 

People in the industry, and particularly the public, find no 
consolation in the fact that the film industry in the Soviet occupied 
zone in Germany seems condemned to sterility through the relapse 
into Communist Party dogmatism. With the enormous success of tele- 
vision, a wave of pessimism swept the film industry, and many thought 
it would hardly manage to survive. In other countries however, initial 
pessimism gave way to a spirit of hopefulness which now seems to 
have been justified. 

The fact is that, despite the serious competition of television, 
good film are still made in France, Italy, Sweden, Britain, and even 
in sorely tried Hollywood. And the number of good films produced 
in these countries is far higher than in Germany. This situation 
prompted Georg M. Bartosch to suggest in the influential Stuttgarter 
Zeitung that a delegation of Parliamentary deputies who take a close 
interest in the film industry should make a research tour of Rome, 
Paris and Stockholm, 

The object of the mission would be for the deputies to make an 
on the spect survey cf the film industries of Italy, France and Sweden. 
The study would concentrate on the experiences of the three countries 
in measures to promote and encourage the film industry. Herr Bartosch 
suggested that further ideas could come from the European Common 
Market Commission in Brussels. The idea was not to do away with 
naticnal egssistance to the film industry, but to coordinate existing 
sources of official support. 

The visit of an official delegation of the Bonn Bundestag (Lower 
House of Parliament) would also create a favourable climate for co- 
operation between West Germany on the one hand, and Italy, France 
and Sweden on the other, in matters concerning the film industry. 
If the German film is to remain competitive then it is today more 
than ever dependent on such cooperation as well as on effective and 
meaningful support, Herr Bartosch wrote. 

Naturally, it remains to be seen whether the suggestion can be 
realized in this form. To judge by the great interest which leading 
men in the Bundestag have shown in the past for film developments, 
it can be assumed that the proposal will be very thoroughly considered. 
Politicians camnot afford to neglect the fate of such an important 
medium of mass communication. Fee 
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. is a tense and trigger sharp movie... 
“Tt has an excitement that makes it one of the best wartime 
espionage movies ever made.” 


— FRANK MORRIS 
Film Critic, Globe & Mail, Toronte 
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A MOVING TRAIN BECOME: 
A FILM STUDIO ON WHEEL 


By STANLEY LIPINSK! 


“Traveliving” is a new word invented by Canadian Na- 
tional Railways which means travelling, eating and sleep- 
ing, all for the price of one ticket. 

Last spring, Moreland-Latchford Productions Ltd. of To- 
-ronto was given the assignment to produce a half-hour color 
film about passenger trains travelling across the Canadian 
continent. 

Early film producers were attracted by the dynamic 
look of Iron Monsters. The old-time steam engined trains, 
more photogenic than today’s diesels, often served as back- 
ground to all kinds of productions. Most of the shooting, 
however, was done in studios because of many technical 
problems, using ingenious tricks and devices to simulate 
trains in motion. Modern cinematographic technique has 
simplified and standardized the system by use of travelling 
mattes and rear projection process photography. This tech- 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: 
STANLEY LIPINSKI was born in. Poland. He studied Chemistry 


in his native Lvov, but soon abondoned his studies to accept a 


government grant to study cinematography in Paris. He spent 5 
years in. France where he graduated with honors from the School of 
Film Arts. Back in Poland, Lipinski became one of the most sought- 
after cinematographers. Prior to the last war, he directed the 
photography of at least a dozen Polish features. In 1939 he was im- 


prisoned by the Russians and spent 2 years in Siberia, Later he 
joined the Polish armed forces as chief cinematographer. After the 
war Stanley settled in England. Before coming to Canada 8 years 


ago, he filmed in Israel, Italy, Spain, Germany and England. Pres- 
ently, Lipinski one of the busiest cinematographers in Canada. 
He filmed one whole . series of ‘Heritage’ for the CBC, the ‘Michel- 


‘ ‘Stranger’ is his first feature film assignment in this 
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ce untry. ‘Stan is now under contract to Moreland & Latchford 
Prod. of Toronto. 


musicals for | Canada’s French TV and a good number of indus- 


Public relations travel 
film photographed aboard 
trains spanning Canada 
turns an “impossible” 
challenge into a technical 
triumph. 


nique, although nearly perfect, — out most of the real- 
ism. 

It is a known fact that for some time passenger trains 
have been losing popularity i in North America. It may be, 
however, that here in Canada we are witnessing a turning 
point. Canadian National (the biggest railroad in America) 
is re-organizing its passenger services, modernizing cars 
and speeding up trains. Our job was to show all this in a 
dramatically exciting way on film. 

_No studio sets would be built or rear projection used for 
this picture. Semi-documentary in style, with human ele- 
ment’s introduced by the story, this production had to re- 
flect the realistic atmosphere on board trains. All modern. 
techniques and equipment would be used but nothing: ae 
gesting “Cinema Verite”. Peter Gerretsen as Director- 
tor, James McCormick as Producer and myself as Disex 
of Photography were made responsible for this job. 

The actual film story introduced four C. N. employees 
and showed them in their homes in the four corners of 
Canada: Halifax, Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver, as 
well as working on the trains. We were to use professional 
talent and extras and special trains were put at our disposal 
for a few days, although some shooting had to be done on 
regular train trips. Exterior shots of special trains were 
also scheduled for our purpose. 


Production Planning and Surveys 


The pre-planning of the production was very laborious 
and time consuming work. Several sequences had to be 
scheduled, timed and co-ordinated with the C.N. Public e- 
tions office in Montreal. Production was divided into ‘separ- 
ate time periods. Sets of newly painted trains were sched- 


uled to run across the country on certain days. Cameramen 
and photographers were sent to previously selected scenic 
spots to photograph trains at the right time and in the 
Tight weather. Most scenes involving talent and extras had 
to be filmed on several short run trips between Montreal 
and Vermont; other scenes with actors had to be shot 
aboard’ regular west-bound trains, and special cars were al- 
located to us for this purpose. 

The shooting period lasted from June until October but 
some weeks were more active than others. To judge how 
big was the task ahead of me, I visited C. N. railyards, had 
a good look at cars involved, measured windows and took 
sizes of different compartments, then I made a short trip 
to estimate my problems when the train is moving. 

I was very impressed by the modernization and luxury 
introduced recently by C.N, In-a way it was a relief to find 
more space than expected, in some interiors. Shooting 
would have to be done in lounges, parlors, kitchens, corri- 
dors, dinettes, coaches, all kinds of sleeping accomodations 
and special panoramic and dome cars. Story-wise, day and 
night shooting would be involved. 

I knew by now what problems we were going to face, the 
usual ones: choice of film stock, camera angles, power 
available, lighting equipment, plus special problems, such 
as the vibration of the moving train and the strain of 
cramped physical conditions. We were to sleep, eat, work 
and travel in trains for several weeks. Our equipment had 
to be reasonably portable but adequate for our work, the 
crew reduced to a few, but efficient workers. My regular 
assistant-operator Hans-Peter Mueller would be with me. 
The production would be shot in 16mm. Arriflex cameras 
would be used for most of the shooting. The frame lines of 
other equipment used for exteriors had to be checked and 
matched with our cameras. 


Shooting Exteriors — 


It is not as simple as it appears to go into the country 
and shoot a passing train. The C.N. photographers and 
_ cinematographers had the best idea of what was involved 
and we could benefit from their experience. Canada 
stretches more than 4,000 miles east to west, there are 
thousands of beautiful locations for photographic purposes. 
The question was how to know these places ‘and how to get 
to them. We were supposed to photograph only trains which 
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had been recently painted. Several crews were assigned and 
I personally supervised as many as possible. We had two 


perience suggested locations but our cameramen scouted 
for the best angles. Once the cameras were set up, we pa- 
tiently awaited the arrival of the train, praying for sun- 


shine and that the cameras would not give us any trouble. 


Obviously there could be no retakes. ; 

I personally had an interesting experience. After I had 
finished a shot I would feel disappointed. Even when every- 
thing worked all right. I always thought I could do better 
the second time! In many cases my disappointment could 
be real. All of a sudden I would see through the viewer- 
finder of my camera that one car in the whole train would 
not match the colors of the others . . . so what! ... it 
wasn’t my fault, but maybe another camera angle would 
have saved the shot. On other occasions the engineer would 
slow down to a crawling speed, doing us an unwanted fav- 
our, having mistaken us for still photographers. 


The best photographic positions were located usually 


near lakes and mountains where the railroad track curved, 
and the engineer would slow down the speed for safety rea- 


sons. We obviously did not want to show on film this slow 


speed and we had to compensate by cutting down the cam- 
era shooting speed. The recommended speed was 16 frames 
per second with the final adjustment to be made by the 
cameraman himself. 

Here’s how one can make a mistake in judging the speed 
of a train. One day I was myself covering part of the 
eastern trip in the mountainous area near the Quebec-New 
Brunswick border. Deciding to try for an unusual scene, 
I set-up my camera inside a taxi commandeered as a cam- 
era car in order to follow the train for a travelling shot. 
I had picked out a nice photogenic curve and was counting 
on the engineer slowing down for the reason mentioned. 
How wrong I was! The train took the curve at break neck 
speed, leaving my taxi far behind. For a moment I thought 
my cause was lost, but my driver’s exciteable French-Cana- 
dian blood would not allow him to lose the race and the 
day was saved. 


(LEFT) Filming in one of the coaches while the train moves across country. Main problem was to balance interior light with bright landscape seen through 
the windows. (RIGHT) The camera is set up outside the train to shoot interior scene of a sleeping compartment through open window. 


Balance of Day and Tungsten Light in Moving Train 


Two things make color shooting more complicated than 
black and white. Balance in color temperature and the nar- 
row latitude of exposure. This is more critical in 16mm. 
reversal film than in 35mm. color negative. My decision 
regarding which type of material I would use for this pro- 
duction was influenced by the possibility of controlling day- 
‘light against the availability of power abroad the trains. A 
reasonably fast film balanced for daylight would be the 
perfect answer. but I feel that. here in Canada, we are 
still short of this kind of material capable of giving equally 
good results in printing as E.C. 7255. My test with M.S. 
Kodak film did not satisfy our requirements. When printed 
the contrast was too great. I did not consider shooting on 
E.R. Kodak film as, in my personal opinion, I would use it 
only for special occasions. After due consideration it was 
obvious that the only film that could give us full satisfaction 
was 7255 Ektachrome Commercial, as this is a tungsten 
balanced film for exterior shooting. When this film is used 
indoors the daylight should he blocked out or filtered by the 
use of 85 gels on the windows. It was important to us for 
the sake of realism that at all times the actual moving 
scenery through the windows should be seen and properly 
balanced. I knew that this was going to be a major prob- 
lem. I had read in a German cameraman’s manual about a 
spray-on fluid filter which corresponded to 85 gels., but 
our efforts to procure this material proved fruitless; its 
manufacture had been discontinued. 

We uext tried getting frames made in advance for the 
windows in order to speed up shooting time. This did not 
work out, as there were too many sizes required. We final- 
ly decided to do the job the hard way. Gelatins on regular 
windows are in most cases attached from outside to prevent 
tape or staples being shown. In our case this was obviously 
out of the question because of the moving train. Placing 
them inside the window required very precise cutting and 
fitting. We assigned this to one man from our crew who 
had had some experience in art work. So as not to lose 
shooting time he used to cut 85-ND gels every evening for 
the next shooting day. Taping them on the windows the 
previous evening did not work as the early morning forma- 
tion of dew ruined them. 


Preparing to shoot a scene in the “Dome” car of Canadian National 
Railway train, with its multiple windows. Director Peter Gerretson (white 
shirt) discusses camera angle with Director of Photography Stan Lipinsky, 
standina behind camera. 


In addition to 85 gels, I was using two grades of N.D. 
filters and this served a dual purpose. I was trying to make 
a better match between daylight and the lighting inside by 
using the N.D. grade that would bring the interior-exterior 
balance closer to the required range. When my inside ex- 
posure was close to £/2.5 I tried to keep the outside expos- 
ure between £/3.5 and £/4.0. In this way I could get 
enough detail in the scenery outside the windows. 

Another purpose in having two grades of N.D. available 
was the fact that I could use different grades even in the 
same set-up. In a longer shot with a few windows in per- 
spective, those closer to the camera would require a heavier 
N.D. filter than those farther away. This could be explained 
by the fact that the more acute the angle of window to- 
wards the camera position, the more the N.D. filter accu- 
mulates density and cuts down the light going through in 
the direction of the camera. In this case it would be mis- 
leading to take a straight meter reading of the amount of 
daylight reaching the immediate area. Windows let in a 
certain amount of light but the actual exposure was con- 
trolled by tungsten key lights. 

Using regular lenses of T stop equivalent to f/2., I need- 
ed 200 foot candles to get the right exposure. In longer 
shots this was rather difficult to get with our limited light- 
ing facilities. Using a 85 filter on camera would require 
even more light obviously, and using blue filters over the 
lights would mean cutting down the available foot-candles, 
so I used this syste monly when daylight was prevailing, 
such as in Panoramic and Dome cars, 

These cars are constructed to allow the passenger a 
panoramic view of the scenery. The glass has a slight 
greenish tint which cuts exposure about one stop but still 
lets in enough light for us to count on it as the predominant 
light source. The six 1000-watt quartz-iodine lights with 
daylight filters which we used were still not enough and 
had to be occasionally supplemented by small sized silver 
reflectors. These Panoramic cars are popular with amateur 
movie makers and Kodak recommends for proper correc- 
tion that they use a slightly reddish filter. This is certainly 
correct, but in my case I decided not to use it. It was a 
magnificent day as we were passing through the Canadian 
Rockies. As we were shooting an important sequence, I 
thought, that leaving a slightly greenish tint to it would add 
a dramatic effect. 


Camera Positions and Angles 


Most interior shots on the train would obviously have to 
be taken with a wide angle lens. But how wide? I had a 
choice of an extremely wide angle 5.7mm, a 9mm. or a 
12mm. Personally I am not in favor of using extremely 
wide angle lenses because of their inherent optical distor- 
tion. such lenses solve many problems in still photography 
and sometimes in movie production where movement of the 
camera and the action within the frame can be minimized. 
Any shot taken from above or below eye level could distort 
straight lines which could be particularly unpleasant in 
train interiors. I preferred to work with a reasonably wide 
angle lens such as the 12mm and compensate for the shift- 
ing action by a slight pan or tilt. This calls for the under- 
standing and co-operation of the director. 

Sometimes it needed careful thought to stage action with- 
in the very limited space available. For instance, we made 
good use of mirrors in bedrooms, Here, shooting with a 
zoom lens, we apparently doubled the depth of the room 
and brought interesting action to it, In a larger bedroom 
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(LEFT) With quartz-iodine lamps hung from overhead rods, crew makes ready to shoot a scene of children playing in the parlor car. (RIGHT) Assistant 
holds small silver reflector so that natural light from outside can augment artificial light for close shot. 


we managed to gain space by folding back separating 
walls. Another interesting set-up was when we shot from 
outside into a compartment and followed the action with a 
zoom lens. The train appeared not to be moving! 
Lighting and Equipment 

Using a generator on a train would have complicated 
things. Fortunately, we could get 30 amps. of D.C. battery 
supplied power from each car. This could be doubled by 
means of a specially adapted cable. This shooting is a fine 
example of just what can be done with the small and port- 
able lighting equipment which is available today. I could 
not possibly have used any conventional studio lighting in 
the cramped train interiors. My lighting equipment was 
composed of: Colortran, Quartz 1000-watt and 650-watt 
clip-on photofloods and lower lights. As I could only oc- 
casionally use stands because of the lack of space and the 
movement of the train, I relied mainly on pole-cats. Every 
lighting set-up involved an ingenious combination of pole- 
cats placed in all different directions, and individual lights 
cliped or taped to walls or other mouldings or frames. 
_ Here is an example of how I worked with those lights. 
I started by establishing with the director the position, 
angle and movement of the camera and the action of the 
actors. One or two pole-cats were placed across the car 
above the camera’s position close to the ceiling but allow- 
ing a little space for manoeuvering. Whenever it was neces- 
sary and possible, I placed more pole-cats along the wall 
or from above as much as the shooting field allowed, form- 
ing by this some kind of grid for hanging lights in any 
position. In lighting composition I tried to simulate the 
natural effect of light coming from the window direction. In 
most cases my key light was a 650-watt quartz-iodine lamp 
supported in longer shots by another one. I used Photo- 
floods on many occasions as fill lights. Often, particularly 
when actors moved, I had to scrim the bottom half of the 
lights to avoid burned out faces. When shooting close-ups, 
following longer shots of the same sequence, I used to re- 
set my lights slightly, making them more directional and a 
little more three dimensional. 


Rocking of the Travelling Train 
Although one quickly becomes accustomed to the motion 


of a travelling train, showing it on the screen is another 
matter! As every motion of the camera is magnified on the 


screen it could become very unpleasant to the viewer. This 
effect could, however, be reduced if the object within the 
photographed frame moves at the same pace. A travelling 
shot following a moving object, even taken on a bumpy 
road is easier to accept than the same travelling shot with 
nothing but the horizon in the frame. The camera should 
be stabilized and attached to the shooting platform to make 
one osscilating body. I wouldn't particularly recommend 
hand held sheneig: unless the camera could be supported 
or firmly leaned against any part of the car’s structure. In 
our case, as the camera had to be maneuverable from one 
place to another, the only practical solution was to use 
sand bags. From the camera standpoint, the narrower the 
angle of ‘the lens, the more noticeable the vibration. To find 
out my limit, I experimented with the 12 to 120 zoom 
lens. I set up the camera on one person and a window with 
the moving background behind. Analyzing both objects 
through the viewer of the reflex camera and increasing 
focal lens I could easily detect the point at which the vi- 
bration became unacceptable. 

The motion of the train affected our work with the lights 
for two reasons. One, as every lighting set-up involved a 
web of scaffolding, full of small lights, wires and barn 
doors, everything “shook with the moving train and pro- 
duced vibrating shadows. To avoid this we had to tape 


every light and barn door solidly. Planning for action and 


movement was essential, as altering shooting from previous 
rehearsed scenes would require a new lighting set-up. Two, 
shooting with D.C. current — although it didn’ t affect our 


method | of shooting. As long as I could have a constant 115 


volts, I did not expect variations in color temperature or 
exposure. But we had a special problem: D.C. current flow- 
ing in one direction requires that all electrical connections 
such as switches, plugs and sockets should be solidly tight, 
otherwise there is danger of wire burning and perhaps an 
actual fire. So one can understand how much more careful 
we had to be when the train was moving. 


Covering Canada from coast to coast over a period of 


several weeks while shooting aboard many different trains 
was, for the crew, a fairly exhausting experience, But even 
though there were certain hardships involved, it was 
worth it — for I feel that we have produced a film full of 
realistic atmosphere and one that is technically up to the 
standards of modern cinematography. a 
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A limited number of the following issues of CINE World is available 


from our Mail Order Dept.: 
Vol. 1: No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 


Vol. 2: No. 1, No. 2, No. 3/4, No. 5, No. 6 


Kindly state issue requested enclosing 35¢ for each copy and mail to: 
CINE World, Box 86, Toronto 9, Canada. 
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16 mm Sound Projector and 
operator’for hire. RO. 6-8918 
evgs. Reasonable. 


EVERYthing mimeographed. 
TV & Film producers’ service. 
93 Chiltern Hill Rd., Toronto 
Call 787-3012. Reasonable. 
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FOR SALE: 1 Kay Acoustic Guitar, 
Al condition. 1 Stewart Snare Drum, 
like new. Very reasonable. Call... 
CH. 1-7892 (Toronto) evenings. 


—<—— 


WANTED TO BUY: Used Electric 
Guitar and Amplifier in excellent 
condition. Famous Make only. Call 
636-9716 (Toronto) evenings only. 


a 


WANTED: For Cash or Trade, Toy 
Electric Trains “‘O’’ Gauge. British or 
European Makes only. Any age or 
condition. Write: Sid Pearl, 41 Whit- 
burn Cres., Downsview, Ontario. 
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WANTED 
CINEMA MEMORABILIA 
From (?) to 1940 
WILL BUY OR TRADE 
BOCKS - MAGAZINES - PROGRAMS 
Almanacs - Year Books - Stills Etc. 


LEE BLATT 
3 S. EASTON ROAD 
GLENSIDE, Pa. 190238 
uLS.A, 


CINE WORLD Marketplace 
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Classified Ads 
10c per Word 


SHOWcards, posters, by qua- 
lified commercial artist. Call 
ME, 6-O665. Reasonable. 


YOU can be sure of uninter- 
rupted delivery of CINE World 
if you send in your subscrip- 
tion to-day- 82 per year. 


DER FILMKREIS 


{Published in German) 


1964 & 1965 back copies only! 
Europe's leading monthly for 8 & [6 
mm. films (now discontinued due to 
merger with FILM + TON = 
Magazine). A wealth of news for 
the beginning & advanced amateur 
movie maker. Only few copies left. 

Get yours for $1.00 from... 


CINE WORLD, BOX 86 
TORONTO 9, CANADA 


FILM + TON — MAGAZIN 


(from Munich, Germany, 
printed in German) 


EKurope’s largest & luxur- 
iously illustrated monthly 
for the Amateur Movie 
Maker. World-wide news 
about latest developments 
in 16 & 8 mm movie mak- 

ing. - Tape - Records 
$1.50 per copy from 
CiNE WORLD, BOX 86 


TORONTO 9, CANADA 
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TORONTO SCENE... 


Jack Ennis’ Room for a Stranger enjoys a healthy booking for its 
opening south of the border: Washington D.C., New York (3 theatres), 
Philadelphia (3 theatres), San Francisco, Cleveland, Los Angeles (2 
theatres), Chicago. It’s being distributed by World Renown Pictures. 
of New York & Montreal. 


Ted Leversuch, ‘Strangers’ director, left for Brazil & Urugway to 
direct IFA’s color & widescreen pic (a Canadian’ production with Bra- 
silian & Urugwayan actors and technicians — ha, ha!) The film, as 
expected, will be ‘controversial’... of course! 


Steve Young, the husky actor with a promising future (after his 
debut in those hopeless Seaway series) is being considered for a starring 
role in one of IFA’s forthcoming productions. 


That widely publicized Anglo-Canadian co-production of "The Trap” 
starring Rita Tushingham, shot in Vancouver, B. C., turned out to be 
a perfect example of complete incompetence on the part of the Canadian 
partner. The British crew left Canada in dismay to finish the pic in 
Scotland. 


A certain Toronto producer-director, employing non-ainion talent 
and non-union technicians, is having trouble over salaries with some 
of his “stars”. The pic, here in its final stage of shooting, promises 
to be a real shocker. Thus the “stars” demand more money. 


Maxine Samuels’ last two parts of the Seaway series were shot in 
color. Put together, they are ment as a feature for theatrical release 
later on. Incidentally, we hear that Miss Samuels has given up the 
production of TV films. For awhile at least. Instead she intends to con- 
centrate on the production of .. TV commercials. 


Actress and would-be film producer Anna Ccilacs returned from 
a trip to Rio de Janeiro. Excellent studios, finest equipment & techni- 
cians and reasonable rates make that city a dream for the Canadian 
producer, says Miss Csillacs. 


To commemorate the one thousandth anniversary of Poland’s bap- 
tism, the Polish-Canadian Congress plans a feature film portraying life 
and activities of Polish Canadians. 
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»«e @ filin of unusual merit... 


GORDON ALLEN 


Konrad Godzin shi 


Pr esents 


THE WHITE BEAR 


Directed by Jerzy Zarzycki 
Produced by Film Polski, Warsaw 


sg 
Diploma of Merit Edinburgh Film Festival 
Acclaimed at the Vancouver Film Festival 


A Consol Productions Limited Release 
a 


BOOKINGS THROUGH: K. GODZINSKI 
101 HUMBERSIDE AVE., TORONTO 9, ONTARIO 
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Germany, Britain and France Leading in Industrial Films 


International balance-sheet in Rouen — 
Germany increases its annual film quotas to 300 — 


By WALTER MUELLER-BRINKMANN 


(INP) — The leading countries in the industrial film branch are 
Britain, France and Germany. This was revealed once again during 
the 6th International Industrial Film Meeting at Rouen. In the class 
of films dealing with industrial questions of general interest, Germany 
took first place and won the much sought-after Golden Leopard for 
the production of “The Third Factor’. The film outlines the German 
contribution to the European satellite for scientific purposes, which 
is to be launched in 1967. It had an extremely good response. The 
film ‘Hot Peace” also topped its class and won another Golden Leopard. 
Industrial research is theme of this cinematic interpretation. This 
research is portrayed as a synthesis of obligation and curiosity. The 
dramatic sequences in this film had such a profound influence on 
public and experts alike that there was repeated applause during the 
actual showing. The same prizes were won by Britain and France in 
the other classes. . 

For one whole week, twenty countries showed 129 films dealing 
with all the aspects of industry and commerce. Britain, France and 
Germany presented fifteen films each. The best productions of the 
last twelve months had been selected for the competition. Germany 
produces about two hundred industrial films every year. Differences 
in style were manifest in the work of the three great industrial film- 
making nations. France succeds in recapturing the “esprit” of the 
Romance naticns. Britain produces really sound films, while remaining 
conventional. Germany moves between experiment and masterly crafts- 
manship. — 

The well-supported West German industrial film often deals with 
conventional themes, but is also increasingly interpreting poblems 
such as nuclear technology, space travel technology or electronics. 
From these films alone, it is possible to discern the progress which 
has been made in the West German national economy. France is 
responsible for equivalent achievements in the field of supersonic 
transport aircraft and this again is reflected in the French industrial 
film. As the German aircraft industry is not of international importance, 
Germany leaves these topics to countries which are more concerned 
whith them. Hewever, in every sphere involving scientific knowledge, 
research facilities are an essential prerequisite and these are largely 
restricted to highly industrialised countries. The same applies to the 
industrial film. 

The concern of the industrial film producers to present the subject 
and contents of their films in a way that can be understood by the 
general audience, is particularly important regarding the developing 
ecuntries. The producers simplify problematic material for instance 

(Continued on page .28) 
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Eb. Note: ‘Ai MOVING TRAIN BECOMES A FILM STUDIO ON WHEELS‘ 
WAS ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, 
THE ARTICLE IS REPRINTED IN THIS ISSUE BY PERMISSION OF ITS 
AUTHOR, MR. STAN LIPINSKI. 
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HALLO FROM GLAMOURTOWN: 

e Kate Reid, hailed here as "Canada’s brightest,” reportedly 
already is dealing for her second Hllywd starrer after completing 
work on "This Property Is Condemned” at Paramount. 

° England’s shaggy Rolling Stones and the All-American Dave 
Clark Five are at sword’s point, local image makers report. Billed 
as a battle of "the rebels” and “the clean cuts,” they say blood 
will flow if their paths cross. 

© Canadian Glenn Ford (born in Trois Pistol, Que., believe it 
or not) will star in "Heaven With a Gun” for King Brothers and 
MGM. Glenn now is winding up another oat burner ”The Rage” 
shooting in Mexico. 

NEW SEX SYMBOL: Raquel Welch (see pic) out of Chicago’ is 
being groomed os 20th Century Fox’s newest aspirant for sex queen. 
Now completing “One Milion Years, B.C.” shooting in the Canary 
Islands, Fox already has her tabbed for the sequel "Prehistoric 
Women” and she will do "Fantastic Voyage’. If she dosen’t bring 
out the caveman in you, maybe you were born a million years too 
late. 

e Harry Saltzman, Canadian-born “Thunderball” producer, 
plans to produce "a gigantic western" history-based, in Canada in 
summer 1967. Hopes Sean Connery will star. Saltzman is still a 
Canadian citizen and his Rumanian-born wife Jacqueline has 
applied for Canadian citizenship. 

e Lloyds of London is taking a little while to think over re- 
quest from director Stanley Kubrick. He wants insurance against 
"the discovery of extraterrestrial beings” prior to 1967, when his 
Metro roadshow ”2001: A Space Odyssey” goes into release. 

SEPARATIONS: Two hottest twosomes of 1965 have called it 
qitts in ’66. Ann-Margaret is busy making movies one after the 
other and it looks like Roger Smith will have a long hot summer. . . 
Natalie Wood has sent shoemaker Ladislaw Blatnick to Venezuela 
with a broken heart. 


GET TOGETHERS: Italy’s Claudia Cardinale huddled with 
Omar Sharif, helping him carry home his Golden Globe at the 
Hilywd foreign press oscars and they have been seen together 
since in some of the Strip hangouts. 

BLOW UPS: The biggest news out of Hllywd this spring and 
suramer won’t involve stars. Watch for a three-way tug of war — 
theatre owners vs tv networks with movie makers in the middle. 
Lush week end business has kept many theatres in business. Three 
networks already showing old and some not so old features on 
Saturday and Sunday in prime time, next fall will add four hours of 
pix on Friday nights — That’s 12 hours of prime time movies. 

OPINION: The tvers can have it. Anyone who wants to enjoy 
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a movie uncut by commercials and not sliced to fit a time slot 
still will hike to the theatre. 

e Elke Sommer (See pic) continues to take her clothes off in 
movies despite the fact that she now is in the star category. Her 
latest sexsational part is in Joseph’s E. Levine’s “The Oscar.” 

¢ Hedy doesn’t care and Lana does — Hedy Lamar sez she 
doesn’t care if she ever gets another role since she was fired 
after her latest shoplifting episode. We konw differently. Lana 
Turner, out of the same era as Hedy, is being hailed for “the 
greatest role of her career” in “Madame X.” 

¢Canada’s Lloyd Bochner has been cast in ”The Trap” segment 
of tver ’Daniel Boone” series . . . Torontonians Ian and Sylvia are 
on the folk song circuit with tver Bill Cosby. 

DO YOU KNOW: It took two other Canucks teaming together 
which resulted in big break for fellow Canadian Lorne Greene. 
Greene was tabbed for role slated for Victor Jory when Jory 
became ill and said "phooey” to showbiz tradition. Producer Fletcher 
Markel called his old pal Greene who was working as Canadian 
newscaster ai time. 

Jory was born in Yukon, Markel in Toronto and you know 
about Greene. Lorne went on to “Bonanza” fame and still is riding 
high. 

TOUJOURS L’AMOUR: Everyone now can rest easily. All’s 
well with motion pictures. Reassuring word from the French Film 
Office is that “inspite of the contagion of chill, chase and super- 
spy pictures, French filmmakers have not neglected the time- 
honored theme of love.” ... that’s the way I see it — rr 


(Continued from page 23) 

by animated drawings or easily understood explanations. The same 
film is then suitable for all types of audiences in Latin America and 
Africa. The industrial film producer has to find the best possible 
film arrangement to present the subject expertly, and at the same time 
pay attention to the limitations of the general audience. 

The West German industrial film, successfully combining these 
demands, is in great demand everywhere and moves literally from 
one country to another and from one town to another. German firms 
take this opportunity to conduct fruitful and purposeful talks and 
answer topical and pressing questions in discussion. In some cases, 
a brief introduction is given before the actual showing of the film. 
It is not so much a question of presenting the economic interests of the 
various firms but of spreading information on certain aspects of 
industrial life such as the training of apprentices in Germany or the 
production of refrigeraticn plants for tropical areas. Last year, great 
interest was shewn in a film, which outlined the pcssibilities inherent 
in the telex system, because it demonstrated how the exchange of goods 
can be accelerated by means of this technical aid. 

The German industrial film producers will raise their film quota 
during the coming year to 300 films in black and white and technicolor. 

WALTER MUELLER-BRINGMANN 
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of the ‘Seaway’ 


Stephen Young 


Co star in 3FA's production - 
Seaway drowned - - Steve is going places 


Nick King, the trouble-shooting ship owners’ agent in Seaway, is 
a young man who likes to be where the action is. 


Stephen Young, 26, played this starring role in the disastrous 
Canadian TV series. Since Seaway went into production, the pace has 
been merely frantic for Stephen Young. With a shooting schedule of 
roughly an episode a week, the action was practically non-stop. The 
other day he managed to meet a couple of old school friends for 
a coffee. 


Stephen’s days at Forest Hill Collegiate in Toronto weren’t exactly 
leisurely, either. He found plenty of action in basketball, hockey, 
baseball and swimming, and at one time thought he’d like to make 
a career in professional baseball. He was voted president of his class. 


“Afterwards, I tried a lot of different things — selling, working 
for a finance company, selling radio and TV time out west,” he relates. 
“For a while I was involved in the production of commercials.” 


A bout of mononuclecsis brought him home, and he spent the 
next four months recuperating. But he bounced back to health, and 
was soon working as a production assistant on a locally-produced TV 
series, Faraway Places. It was on this series that he met John Trent, 
the Toronto film producer who was later to cast him in the Canadian- 
produced daytime serial, Moment of Truth. 

But the faraway places beckoned, and Stephen joined a Toronto 
chum, Paul Bertoya, on a private expedition to Italy. “We each had 
a one-way ticket, and $135 between us,” he recalls, “and we did allright 
—- two months’ work in Cleopatra (with even a few lines), then to 
Sicily for The Leopard, with Burt Lancaster, and to Madrid for 55 
days to Peking.” 

Stephen landed what he terms “my first decent part” in a two-part 
Walt Disney TV film, Hector, The Stowaway Dog, shot in Lisbon. 
"I’m still getting the residuals,” he says. His pal Bertoya had mean- 
while returned, and was subsequently starred with Brett Somers 'n 
CBC-TV’s Festival production of William Henley’s Mrs. Dally Has a 
Lover. 

Following another film role, in Madrid (The Tin Red Line, starring 
Keir Dullea) and a brief, unremunerative trip to London, England, 
Stephen made his way to Hollywood, where he worked in TV film 


series The Untouchables and Combat. Than came the call from John 
Trent and an offer of a sustaining role in the Toronto-produced daytime 
serial, Moment of Truth, an assignment that lasted seven months. 


“For a while, after I got the Seaway part, I was still working on 
Moment of Truth,” he says, "and that meant I was hopping back and 
forth between Toronto and Montreal. It got so that I hardly knew 
which city I was in.” Even after he was written out of Moment of 
Truth, the pace was formidable. 


“One thing, ’'m an objective viewer of my own work,” he adds. 
He’s also hoping that the prediction contained in a recent newspaper 
review will come true. It said, in part: ”With the experience he (Young) 
is gaining on the series, the relatively unknown actor looks like 
becoming a hot property, as they say in the trade, long before the 
series is out.” 
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The Editors of CINE World wish to thank Miss Margot Stevens, 
author of Room for a Stranger, the controversial film produced in 
Toronto by Jack Ennis and directed by Ted Leversuch, for a valuable 
gift: The World Film Encyclopedia, published in London, Eng., in 1922. 
The handsome book, containing over 500 pages, makes a wonderful 
addition to our library. We shall take the liberty of quoting that source 
of information from time to time. Here is a true "Canadiana”, as 
printed in the above mentioned Encyclopedia: 


“Canada has its own censors and here there is a definite pro- 
British atmosphere. This led to the classic ‘Hell’s Angels’* being 
rather amusingly cut. The Torcnto censors insisted that the leading 
characters should change their nationality. Originally they were 
British; but when the film was shown in Canada they were American. 


The reason was because a British airman was shown as a coward. The 
censors insisted that he should become an American, so all the leading 
actors had to become American. They became Americans rather abruptly. 
For a long time it was made to appear that they were English, going 
to an English school and living in England. Then suddenly a sub-title 
was flashed on the screen bearing the announcement that they were 
Americans and that a hectic party was typical American entertainment. 


These sub-titles remained in the film when shown in England. But 
in Canada the censors went even further. They insisted on several 
dialogue changes, with the result that the character’s voice changed 
now and then during the picture”. 


(Bless the censors! — Ed.). 


* Produced in 1831 by Howard Hughes, starring Ben nian and 
Jean Harlow. 
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